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ABSTRACT 


Current levels of participation in off-farm work by farm family 
members might be viewed as part of an historical trend toward greater 
integration of the farm enterprise and of the family with the non- 
farm economy. Over time, farm enterprises have sold larger shares of 
their produce. As well, larger shares of their output have been based 
on cash inputs and, at least since the last war, there is a trend 
towards a greater relative reliance on borrowed capital and paid 
labour. 


To understand the integration of the farm family with the off-farm 
economy, it is important to analyse the farm business situation separate- 
ly from the farm family situation. For the farm family, income from 
off-farm investments and income from off-farm jobs are both becoming 
relatively more important contributors to farm family income. We note 
that one off-farm factor - hight interest rates - has had a negative 
impact on farm business income while simultaneously having a positive 
impact on the income of some farm families. 


Keywords: agriculture, integration, farm family income, off-farm work 
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INTEGRATION OF CANADIAN FARM AND OFF-FARM MARKETS AND 
THE OFF-FARM WORK OF FARM WOMEN, MEN, AND CHILDREN 


Canadian farms and farm families have never been "truly" 
self-sufficient. Farms have always marketed some portion of 
their produce and farm families have always purchased some 
portion of their production requirements. Nonetheless, over 
time, farms and farm families have become increasingly integrated 


with the nonfarm economy. 


One possible result is that nonagricultural factors are now 
more influential determinants of farm family economic welfare. 
As farm/off-farm labour and capital markets become more inte- 
grated, macroeconomic policies, such as those reflected in 
interest rates and unemployment rates, may have greater effects 
upon the economic well-being of farm families than they have in 


the past. 


The purposes of this paper are: (1) to document briefly the 
trends concerning measures of integration; (2) to describe the 
on-farm and off-farm work patterns of farm operators, their 
spouses, and their pid een: and (3) to demonstrate the impor- 
tance of separating the spect eay the farm business enterprise 


from the analysis of farm family economic welfare. 


It is probably well understood that there is no “average” 
Canadian farm. The well-acknowledged diversity of farm enter- 
prises with respect to size will be analysed along with the 
diverse patterns of on-farm/off-farm labour allocation among farm 


families. 


Ineshortgejusttas there isYno “average"*tfarm,"so is*tnere sno 
"average" farm family. Moreover, given the diversity of farms 
and farm families in Canada, macro-economic trends can be 


expected to have widely different + effects upon “farms” and farm 


families. 
Ze TRENDS IN THE INTEGRATION OF PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL ENTER- 


PRISES WITH OFF-FARM MARKETS: AN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


This section describes four measures of the trends concerning 


farm/off-farm integration at the farm enterprise level. 


Jeane PARMAOUTP UT 


Annual national farm accounts are available from 1926 to 
date. In 1926, 14 percent of farm production was consumed on the 
farm and 86 percent was sold to off-farm markets (Figure 1 and 
Table 1). At this time, farms were already well integrated with 


the nonfarm economy in terms of marketing their produce. By 


FIGURE 1. 
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Table 1. Percent of Production Marketed, Canada, 1926-1988 


OO 8 ew Ome moe wee tomer em emer ee sew weeroooeeree ceese= ace wew www coon 
ewe treme ewer owes ee wwe ewe eo oer roe 


Gross Incoae Gross Percent Gross Incose Gross Percent 
Year cash in value of of Year cash in value of of 

receipts kind — production production receipts kind production production 
($aillion) (Seillion) ($eillion) sarketed ($aillion) ($aillion) ($sillion) sarketed 

1926 961 162 1,123 86 1957 2,516 161 2,677 94 
1927 940 157 1,097 86 1958 2,754 161 2,915 94 
1928 1,064 156 1,220 87 1959 2,754 13] 2,905 95 
1929 932 138 1,090 85 1960 2,734 147 2,881 95 
1930 642 146 788 82 1961 2,888 140 3,028 95 
1931 472 109 38] 81 1962 3,112 135 3,247 % 
1932 409 86 495 83 1963 3,200 131 3,33! % 
1933 420 92 512 82 1968 3,496 127 3,622 97 
1934 $03 99 602 84 1965 3,818 129 3,947 97 
1935 533 102 635 84 1966 4,272 126 4,398 97 
1936 $87 112 700 84 1967 4,396 122 4,517 97 
1937 638 114 733 85 1968 4,569 12! 4,490 97 
1938 650 114 764 85 1969 4,233 127 4, 360 97 
1939 712 5 827 86 1970 4,193 119 4,312 97 
1940 731 116 847 8% 1971 4,551 113 4,664 8 
194] 876 132 1,008 87 1972 5,521 126 5,647 8 
1942 1,101 189 1,260 87 1973 7,020 169 7,189 98 
1943 1,393 174 1,566 89 1974 8, 984 158 9,141 8 
1944 1,806 174 1,980 91 1975 10,138 155 10,293 % 
1945 1,656 185 1,84] 90 1976 =—:10, 128 187 10,315 % 
1946 1,682 192 1,874 90 1977 10,206 184 10,391 8 
1947 1,924 20! 2,125 9! 1978 =—-12,030 219 12,249 8 
1948 2,381 222 2,604 91 1979 14,337 258 14,595 8 
1949 2,398 204 2,60! 2 1980 15,849 266 16,115 % 
1980 2,122 195 2,317 92 1981 18, 533 274 18, 806 9 
1951 2,725 220 2,946 93 198218, 615 270 18, 884 9 
1952 2,799 216 3,015 93 1983 18,708 261 18,969 99 
1953 2,709 194 2,903 93 198420, 286 266 20,552 9 
19S4 2,293 181 2,474 93 1985-19, 786 251 20,037 99 
1955 2,239 172 2,411 93 1986 = 20, 486 265 20,751 99 
1956 2,529 164 2,694 94 1987p 20,917 264 21,18) 9 
1988 =. 20, 933 258 21,191 99 


ecco er ewe en eee ew ee eee ceeee ee ee eee r eo oe se eoeseoeooocoeoc eee esse eoecs 


Source: Canada. Statistics Canada. 
AGRICULTURE ECONOMIC STATISTICS (Cat. Mo. 21-603) 


1981, only 1 percent of farm output was consumed on the farm and 
99 percent of production was marketed. In part, two factors may 


account for this trend: 


(a) farm size has increased in relation to family consump- 
tion; and 
(b) consumption of home-produced agricultural products has 


declined. 


2.2. FARM INPUTS 


2.2.1. All Purchased Inputs 

Before the introduction of the tractor and other 
motorized machinery, farms were more "energy self-sufficient", 
producing their own power. Draught animals supplied power; their 
fuel source -- hay and oats -- were grown on farms. Similarly, 
many other activities, such as machine repair and small-scale 


manufacture were undertaken within the farm enterprise. 


Consistent with increasing specialization typical of 
other industrial sectors, farms have specialized in crop or 
animal husbandry and are now less likely to produce goods used in 


farm production. 


In the late 1920's, roughly 40 percent of the value of 
production was allocated to purchased inputs (Figure 2 and Table 
2) as it was during the 1940's and 1950's. Since then, purchased 
inputs have become increasingly important. In the early 1980's 
over two-thirds of the value of production was allocated to 
purchased inputs. Farms now rely more on off-farm manufactured 
inputs and, inthis sense, have become more integrated with the 


nonfarm sector. 


Aspects of the "farm financial crisis" underscore the 
sensitivity of primary agriculture to the non-farm macro-economy. 
This sensitivity should be understood in its historic context, as 
measured by ‘interest payments as a percentage of total value- 
added in farm production, that is as a percent of the total 


returns to the factors of production, capital and labour. 


In 1981, the share of value-added paid to nonfarm 
creditors represented 23 percent of total value-added (Figure 3 
and Table 3). This represents a dramatic increase from the 2 
percent share reported in the late 1940's. During in the post- 
war period, farm enterprises appear to be becoming more integra- 
ted with off-farm capital markets. However, the 1981 period also 
represents a peak (at least for Canada as a whole) in the 


financial crisis that can be compared to the depression of the 


FIGURE 2. 
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Table 2. Purchased Inputs as Percent of Value of Production, Canada, 1926-1998 


ee 8 98 8 OS OO 08 SO RO OO OO Re Be Oe em Oem meee eee ee eer eee ew crow o on cone ween 
-< 


Purchased Gross Purchased Purchased Gross Purchased 
Year inputs value of inputs Year inputs value of inputs 
($aillion) production as percent ($eillion) production as percent 
(seillion) of (saillion) of 
production production 

1926 460 1,123 41 1957 1,341 2,677 50 
1927 477 1,097 44 1988 1,433 2,915 49 
1928 497 1,220 4} 1959 1,525 2,905 52 
1929 482 1,090 44 1960 1,584 2,881 55 
1930 450 788 537 196) 1,629 3,028 54 
193] 373 58] 64 1962 1,731 3,247 53 
1932 335 495 68 1963 1,852 3,331 56 
1933 323 512 63 1964 1,960 3,622 54 
1934 349 602 58 1965 2,109 3,947 53 
1935 361 635 57 1966 rans V! 4,38 $3 
1934 373 700 53 1967 2,477 4,517 55 
1937 397 783 53 1968 2,551 4,490 $7 
1938 394 764 $2 1969 2,605 4,360 60 
1939 all $27 50 1970 2,602 4,312 60 
1940 426 $47 50 197] 2,861 4,664 6] 
194] 460 1,008 46 1972 3,178 5,647 3 
1942 375 1,260 &% 1973 3,910 7,189 $4 
1943 645 1,566 4] 1974 4,786 9,141 52 
1944 681 1,980 34 1975 5,425 10,293 53 
1945 688 1,84] 37 1976 5,989 10,315 58 
1946 768 1,874 4l 1977 6,440 10,391 62 
1947 886 2,125 42 1978 7,449 12,249 61 
1948 972 2,604 37 1979 9,042 14,595 62 
1949 999 2,601 38 1980 10,473 16,115 65 
1930 1,051 2,517 45 198) 12,580 18, 806 67 
195] 1,166 2,946 40 1982 12,860 18, 884 68 
1952 1,222 3,015 41 1983 12,923 18,969 68 
1983 1,200 2,903 4] 1984 13,541 20,552 6% 
1984 1,188 2,474 48 1985 13,650 20,037 $8 
1955 1,251 2,411 52 1986 13,178 20,751 63 
1986 1,389 2,694 $0 1987 12,833 21,181 61 
1988 13,315 21,191 63 


Source: Canada. Statistics Canada. 
AGRICULTURE ECONOMIC STATISTICS (Cat. Wo. 21-603) 


FIGURE 3. 
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1930's - in both 1932-33 and in 1981-82, 19 percent or more of 


value-added was paid to service farm debts. 


2.2.3. Hired Labour 

In 1951, self-employed workers (66%) and unpaid family 
workers (17%) contributed the bulk of agricultural labour, while 
paid workers provided only 17 percent of farm labour (Figure 4 
and Table 4). By 1981, farmers relied much more on paid la- 
bourers to operate their farms, when over 40 percent of all 
workers in agriculture were paid. However, the percentage of 


paid workers who are also members of the farm family in years 


(1) 


prior to 1971-1981 is uncertain and it should be noted that 


the share of value-added paid to hired workers has remained in 


the 10 to 15 percent range over the past 30 years (Table 3). 


(1) We will see later (Table 6) that about one-third of all paid 


workers were in fact members of "family farm" households in 
19.83 In 1971, as well, about one-third of paid workers 
were members of "family farm" households. We do not know 
EhisespLOporti onset Ore 1951 0r---1961.--T£.one-third of paid 
workers have always lived in farm households, then the shift 
shown in the data (Figure 4 and Table 4) is correct. Ifa 
smaller proportion of paid workers were members of farm 
households before 1971, then the shift shown in the data 
overestimates the trend towards a greater reliance on the 
nonfarm labour market for farm labour requirements. 
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Figure 4 
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Table 4. Distribution of Agricultural Labour Force 


by Class of Worker, Canada, 1951 - 1981 


weoeoecrecereannecenneannaeneanseaesneaeanwteenaeaneaeeeeaeweweneonsceceneneeewaneceaeeeeaeeececeweece co 


Year Class of worker 
Self- Wage Unpaid Total 
employed earner(1) family 
operator . worker 
(or partner) 
(1) 

1751 66 li 17 100 
1961 61 20 19 100 
1971 47 32 23(2) 100 
1981(3) 48 44 8(2) 100 


Source: Canada. Statistics Canada. 1951 Census of Population, Vol. IV, 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


LABOUR FORCE, Table 11. 
1961 Census of Population, Vol. III, 
LABOUR FORCE, Table 20. 
1971 Census of Population, Vol. III, 
LABOUR FORCE, Table 8. 
1981 Census of Population, 
unpublished tabulations. 
Self-employed individuals in incorporated companies are classified 
as wage earners in 1971 and 1981. 
Unpaid family workers are higher in 1971 and lower in 1981 compared 
to other censuses because of the way the questions were asked. 
See Gilles Simard, “Analyse du statut professional et de la forne 
juridique au Recensement de 1981," unpublished paper, 
Statistics Canada, February, 1984. 
Figures reported here include farm managers who are not included 
in the agricultural occupation classified in 1981, but who were 
coded to the management code 1146. The present figures are based 
on the 1971 occupational codes to preserve comparability. 
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2.3. IN SUMMARY 


alas Farms enterprises are more integrated with off-farm 
commodity markets--a larger share of output is now 
sold; 

xk Farms are more integrated with off-farm markets that 
supply farm inputs--a larger share of production is now 
derived from purchased inputs; 

xx Farms now rely more on off-farm capital markets for 
capital required to operate the farms; and 

xR Farms now rely more on paid labour. It remains 
uncertain whether this labour is true "hired", "non- 
family" off-farm labour or whether it is paid farm 


family labour. 


Generally, farm enterprises are now more integrated with the 
non-farm economy along three important "output" or "input" dimen- 
sions but whether they rely upon "off-farm" labour markets to a 


greater degree remains uncertain. 


3. TRENDS IN INTEGRATION OF THE FARM FAMILY WITH OFF-FARM 
MARKETS 


Farm family members have traditionally devoted most of their 


capital and labour to the farm enterprise. The purpose of this 


14 


section is to determine the degree of integration of the farm 


family with off-farm capital and labour markets. 


3.1. INTEGRATION WITH OFF-FARM CAPITAL MARKETS 


For this purpose, the best, long-term data series available 
to investigate this is a 1946-1982 taxation data source. ‘?) In 
1946, income received from off-farm investments averaged $37 per 
"farmer" and represented 3 percent of income from all sources 
(Figure 5 and Tables 5a and 5b). By 1982, investment income 
peaked at $3,213 which represented 21 percent of total income. 
Farmers are investing more in off-farm capital markets--returns 
from off-farm investments are becoming a larger share of total 


income. 


We saw earlier (Figure 3) that the farm enterprise is 
sensitive to developments in off-farm capital markets (speci- 
fically, interest rate levels). Farms financed with debt capital 
experience a "crisis" when interest rates rise. However, farm 
families with off-farm investments benefit from higher interest 
rates. Certainly, high interest rates were one reason -for the 


higher level of average investment earnings in recent years. The 


feu Several different definitions of farmers are possible using 


this source. For this purpose, farmers are defined as 
unincorporated taxfilers whose principle source of gross 
income is from farming. 
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fable 5. Average Total Net Money Income by Source for ‘Faraers*, (1) Canada, (2) 1946-1985 
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Total 
pet 
incoae 


Average 
incose 


of all “faraers’ 


sale 


Iacoge Average 
of incoee 

of all 

asa tarfilers 


taxfilers percent 


4,412 
4,655 
4,924 
5,218 
5,505 
5,816 
6,263 
6,627 
7,063 
7,804 
8,736 
10,147 
11,438 
12,713 
13,718 
14,760 
16,264 
18,241 
20, 282 
22,053 
22,709 
23,873 


of all 
sales 
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Muadber = Net Wages Fasily Unee- Pension Off-fara Invest- Met Estate et Wiscel- Total 

bar of  faraing and allow- ployeeat incose self- sent rental incose tarable laneces off-fara 
*fareers’ or salaries ance insurance (3,6,7) eaploy- incowe incose (10) capital incose incose 

(1) Fishing (3,4,6, (5) benefits aeat = (8) (9) gains including incose 

incose 11) (5) net (S)  alisony  (sub- 

(14) incose (12) total) 
1946 117,647 = 1,015 26 0 § 37 8 2 1 82 
1947. 193,160 1,092 61 0 12 41 16 3 1 134 
1948 190,090 1,473 74 0 14 42 12 2 2 147 
1949 197,780 a Se He Ag x A ae (13) 
1950 197,150 1,36] 66 0 1 32 0 1 3 145 
1951 189,060 1,868 81 0 22 $1 19 8 2 183 
1952 196, 380 1,921 107 18 22 60 25 6 4 240 
1983 204,800 1,877 114 Zl 17 63 29 4 6 254 
1954 206,760 1,199 128 24 16 84 24 4 0 279 
1955 205,830 1,041 1S! 27 20 83 30 5 0 314 
1936 200,967. -:1,501 180 re] 21 82 32 3 0 345 
1957 204,855 1,462 226 30 16 % 32 4 0 405 
1988 205,331 1,847 203 39 1S 114 20 4 0 397 
1959 205,581 1,861 209 43 23 117 21 ° 1S 433 
1960 209,720 1,867 209 49 21 132 18 4 18 451 
1961 209,119 2,08! 230 43 26 140 18 5 20 486 
1962 220,513 2,172 252 64 25 169 19 5 12 546 
1963 222,645 2,245 267 63 27 172 16 4 1 $49 
1964 234,553 2,517 291 70 27 180 17 4 10 598 
1965 246,977 2,659 325 69 ve) 198 14 7 7 647 
1966 290,587 2,690 377 74 30 190 17 6 5) 699 
1967, 292,845 2,744 398 83 31 214 13: $ 6 755 
1968 291,553 2,392 424 91 35 268 19 6 8 852 
1969 283,859 1,914 443 107 % 314 18 4 7 929 
1970 276,686 1,758 486 130 42 380 20 6 8 1,042 
1971 277,319 2,159 $23 ate 140 4% 385 22 6 Bt: PP See 
1972 279,714 3,048 661 42 1% % 427 30 11 16s 1,389 
1973 285,818 5,054 795 sa Ss 181 63 $45 % 32 231,729 
1974 282,267 6,789 888 2% 45 217 9 875 38 118 40 = 2,596 
1978 279,247 7,368 1,024 317 59 239 100s 1,112 44 221 $2. 3,168 
1976 272,486 6,570 1,046 309 48 270 90 = 1, 282 50 326 55s 3,474 
1977 245,902 = 6,133 1,204 30 61 309 118 =: 11, 405 S4 351 71 3,904 
1978 268,791 6,505 1,330 332 84 329 119-1460 43 433 107, 4,237 
1979 279,288 7,744 1,473 247 63 374 181,766 60 $98 187 4, 854 
1980 276,523 7,539 1,662 258 | 436 1% =. 2,251 30 678 192 =$,727 
1981 277,470 8,970 1,914 257 $0 497 147, 3,169 $4 882 199 = 7,192 
1982 270,264 8,281 1,986 206 123 575 1900 3,213 64 625 Ryd VERY 
1983 273,859 7,605 1,995 276 162 684 192 = 2,749 86 628 210 = 6, 987 
1984 271,740 8,768 1,959 279 188 73S 237—S ss 2,701 105 652 241 7,094 
198S 265,694 8,072 2,217 273 173 $15 2160=—S (2,731 118 780 216 7,565 


wee weer eor ee ooee we oon oe enw e con oen eo eeoeoe=: 


See footnotes at the end of this table. 
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Table 3. Average Total Net Money Income by Source for “Faraers*, (1) Canada, (2) 1946-1985 (Concluded) (B) 


Muaber Net Wages Fapily Unes- Pension Off-fara Invest- Ket Estate Met Miscel- Total  fotal 


Year of farming and allow- ploysent income self- aent rental incose taxable laneous off-fara net 
“farsers’ or salaries ance insurance (3,6,7) employ- incose incose (10) capital incoge incose incose 
(1) fishing (34,6, (5S) benefits sent (8) (9) gains including incose 
incose 11) (5) net (5S)  alisony  (sub- 
(14) incose (12) total) 


1946 117,647 92.5 2.4 0 0 0 a) 3.4 al 2 .0 -l 7.5 100.0 
1947 193,160 89.0 5.0 0 .0 0 aS 3.4 1.3 3 du a)! 10.9 100.0 
1948 190,090 90.9 4.6 0 0 00 sb 2.6 all ol 0 atl 9.1 100.0 
1949 197,760 0 0 .0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 -0 = -:100.0 
1950 197,150 0.4 4.4 0 0 0 8 3.4 0 al 0 Li 9.6 100.0 
1951 189,060 91.1 3.9 0 0 .0 1.1 2.5 ae .4 0 a 8.9 100.0 
1952 196,380 88.9 4.9 0 0 8 1.0 2.8 ier “3 0 ors 11.1 100.0 
1953 204,800 88.1 Si3 0 .0 1.0 8 2.9 1.4 305 0 -5 11.9 100.0 
1954 206,760 81.1 8.7 0 0 1.6 Hall 5.6 1.6 a3 0 0 18.9 100.0 
1955 205,830 76.8 MW. .0 0 2.0 1.4 6.) 2.2 4 0 0 23.2 100.0 
1956 200,967 81.3 9.8 0 0 1.6 jt)! 4.4 ited! ne 0 0 18.7 = 100.0 
1957 204,855 78.3 12.1 .0 .0 1.6 Hy) 5.1 Hed) 45 0 0 21.7 100.0 
1958 205,331 82.3 9.0 0 0 1.7 all 5.1 9 ee 0 0 17.7 100.0 
1959 205,581 81.1 Woll 0 0 Ney 1.0 ood 9 we 0 ol 18.9 100.0 
1960 209,720 80.5 9.0 0 0 2.1 ay S.7 8 oe 0 8 19.5 100.0 
1961 209,119 80.8 oat 0 0 129 1.0 5.5 Sl) =e .0 8 19.2 100.0 
1962 220,513 79.9 9.3 0 0 2.4 yy) 6.2 a #4 0 .4 20.1 100.0 
1963 222,645 80.4 9.6 0 20 2.3 1.0 6.1 .6 3 0 0 19.6 100.0 
1964 234,553 80.8 9.3 0 0 2.2 2 5.8 .9 sll 0 3 19.2 100.0 
1965 246,977 80.4 9.8 0 0 “ae at) Sag) .4 ne 0 He 19.6 100.0 
1966 290,587 79.3 {1.1 0 0 ne ay 5.6 +9 od 0 oft 20.6 100.0 
1967 292,545 78.4 11.4 -9 0 2.4 BY, 6.1 20 ol 0 .2 21.6 100.0 
1968 291,553 73.7 1331 0 0 2.8 i! 8.2 .6 ¥ 0 st 26.3 = 100.0 
1969 283,859 67.3 15.6 0 0 3.8 1.3 11.0 .6 oll 0 als 32.7 100.0 
1970 276,686 62.8 16.3 0 0 4.6 1.5 13.6 al 2 0 8) 37.2 =: 100.0 
1971 277,319 65.7 15.9 .0 0 4.3 1.4 Ql oth We 0 as 34.3 100.0 
1972 279,714 68.7 14.9 0 *) 3.5 1.0 9.6 ll 0 He .4 31.3 100.0 
1973 285,810 74.5 11.7 0 8 2.7 ae) 8.0 a) 0 a0) 23 25.5 100.0 
1974 282,267 72.3 9.5 3:2 & 2.3 8 9:5 4 .0 1.3 .4 27.7 =: 100.0 
1975 279,247 70.5 95 3.0 a) 7s a) 10.4 4 0 221 -0 29.5 100.0 
1976 272,486 65.4 10.4 3.1 .9 2.7 oe 12.8 3 0 3.2 a) 34.6 100.0 
1977 245,902 61.1 12.0 3.3 .6 3.1 1.2 14.0 9 -0 3.5 al 38.9 100.0 
1978 268,791 60.6 12.4 3.1 8 3.1 1.1 13.6 4 0 4.0 1.0 39.4 = 100.0 
1979 279,288 61.5 il.? 2.0 ab 3.0 9 14.0 3 0 4.7 Le 38.5 100.0 
1980 276,523 56.8 12.5 129) i) 3.3 1.0 17.0 4 0 5.1 1.4 43.2 100.0 
1981 277,470 55.5 11.8 1.6 =) 3.0 wu 19.6 ae 0 5.5 ee 44.5 100.0 
1982 270,264 53.3 12.6 1.8 8 3.7 12 20.7 .4 0 4.0 1.5 46.7 100.0 
1983 273,859 $2.1 13.7 WA / 1.1 4.7 1.3 18.8 .6 0 4.3 1.4 47.9 100.0 
1984 271,740 55.3 12.4 1.8 1.0 4.8 1.5 17.0 el) 0 4.1 1.5 44.7 = 100.0 
1985 265,694 51.6 14.2 1.7 Ste 5.2 1.4 17.6 8 0 5.0 1.4 48.4 100.0 


figures not available 

... figures not appropriate or not applicable 

(1) “Farmers” are defined as taxfilers whose aajor source of gross incose is (unincorporated) self-eaployaent 
incoge froe faraing. This is the definition used by Revenue Canada, Taxation in their “Taxation Statistics® 
annual publication. 

(2) Canada includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. Newfoundland is not included until 1949. 

(3) “Cossissions froa eeployaent® and “other pensions or superannuation ° were included in wages and salaries prior 
to 1966. 

(4) ‘Other employsent earnings” (i.e., adult training allowances, research grants, tips and gratuities) 
were included in wages and salaries prior to 1954 and froa 1959 to 1971. 

(5S) This ite@ becage taxable in the year indicated. 

(6) “Old age pension® was included in wages and salaries prior to 1952. 

(7) Froe 1968 to 1970, the asount reported in Old Age Pension included Supplesents and Canada Pension Plan (CPP) 
of Quebec Pension Plan (QPP) Benefits. 

(8) Dividends represent actual dividends received prior to 1971. Starting in 1971, the “taxable asount of 
dividends’ is included, which, in general, is one third higher than the actual dividends received. 

(9) Starting in 1969, Bond Interest and Bank Interest were categorised separately. 

(10) “Incose fro@ trusts’ and “Estate incose” were separate itegs prior to 1951. They were combined under “Estate 
income fro# 1951 to 1972 and they were combined under “Incose fros trusts” thereafter. 

(11) Annuity inco@e is included in wages and salaries prior to 1951. 

(12) "Other Canadian investaent income” is included in “siscellaneous incose” prior to 195] aad fro# 1959 to 1963. 
“Foreign investaent incose” is included in ‘siscellaneous incoge” prior to 1963. 

(13) In 1949, at the Canada level, average earned income equalled $1,796 and average investaent income averaged $57 

(14) Starting in 1980, net faring and net fishing incoae were tabulated separately in Table 3 of 
Revenue Canada, Taxation “Taxation Statistics” (annual). 

(15) The average income of all taxfilers fell in 1978 due to the influx of taxfilers with little or no incose 

who claiaed the child tax credit. 
Source: Canada. Revenue Canada. Taxation Statistics (annual). 

Unpublished statisics were obtained from Revenue Canada, Taxation. 
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other reason is that savings deposits had been built up during 
the previous farm income boom. This allocation of investment 
capital to the off-farm market represents an increasing integra- 


tion of farm families with off-farm capital markets. 


In Section 2.2.2 above, we noted that increasing interest 
payments by the farm sector to the nonfarm sector represented 
increased integration of farm enterprises with the nonfarm 
sector. Here, we observe that farm families now allocate more of 
their financial investments to off-farm capital markets on 


average. 


But, these averages hide a structural diversity. About one- 
third of all operators receive more interest than they pay, 
another one-third pay a small amount of interest (e.g., under 
$5,000 per year) and the remaining one-third pay over $5,000 
interest per year (Bollman, 1983). Therefore, the observation 
that "farms" now borrow more from the non-farm sector must be 
tempered with the observation that “farm families" are investing 
more in off-farm capital markets. Further, the varying acti- 
vities of three separate groups in the farm structure with 
respect to interest payments and receipts suggest there are 


different types of integration with capital markets. 


ibs) 


3.2. INTEGRATION WITH OFF-FARM LABOUR MARKETS 


Farm families also allocate more of their labour to the off- 
farm labour market. Between 1951 and 1981, the proportion of 
census-farm operators reporting "some days of off-farm work" has 
increased from 28 percent to 39 percent (Figure 6). In 1941, the 
proportion of operators reporting off-farm work was high--largely 


as a result of short-term opportunities for performing custom 


work for other farmers. The percentage of operators reporting 
full-time off-farm work ‘3? | has increased from 3 percent in 1941 
to 14 percent in 1981. Average days of off-farm work per 


operator reporting has also increased from 75 days to 171 days 
(Figure 7). As a result, developments in off-farm labour markets 


May have an increasingly important impact on farm family income. 


Another measure of the importance of off-farm labour markets 
is to note the proportion of total income of “farmers" that 
accrues from off-farm earnings. In 1946, off-farm wage earnings 
averaged $26, which represented 2 percent of total income (Figure 
8 and Tables 5a and 5b). By the 1970's and 1980's, off-farm wage 


earnings ranged between 9 and 16 percent of total income. 


(3) Defined as more than 228 days of off-farm work. 
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Figure 6 
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FIGURE 8. 
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3.3. IN SUMMARY 


** Farm families now derive a larger share of farm family 


total income from off-farm employment earnings. 


** On average, a larger share of farm family total income 


is derived from off-farm investments. 


Therefore, it can be expected that the economic well-being 
of farm families is becoming more sensitive to macro-economic 


trends, such as unemployment rates and interest rates. 


4. OFF-FARM WORK PARTICIPATION BY WOMEN, MEN AND CHILDREN 


To this point, various trends which suggest the increasing 
integration of both farm enterprise and the farm family with the 
nonagricultural economy have been considered. The purpose of 
this section is to describe the current patterns of off-farm work 


participation by farm men, women and children. 


By way of introduction, we note that households of opera- 


tors of "family farms"! 4) supply two-thirds of all the labour in 


fel) "Family farms" refers to proprietorships, partnerships and 


family corporations. Excluded are institutions, community 
pastures, Hutterite colonies, nonfamily corporations and 
miscellaneous types such as estates and trusts. 
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agriculture (Table 6). Virtually all (96 percent) of unpaid 


tamlily and the aqreat majority (88 percent) of self-employed 


workers reside in "tamily farm" households. 


4.1. DISTRIBUTION OF HOUSEHOLD MEMBERS ACCORDING TO MAJOR 
OCCUPATION 


For each individual 15 years of aqe or over, an occupation 


was recorded for the maior job for the week prior to the census 


(June 3 eebo clare Ore) betnerinai1vidual didqrTnot= work’, tor the last 


job neld since Januar vel ,-*298U% Aqaqreqate annual hours tor eacn 


individual are calculated by multiplving the hours worked last 


week 


Dy tne weeks worked last year. The results indicate tnat 


"tamily tarm'' housenolids worked a total OTe 2 Dit von snours 1n 


L98U 


(Table ie Overall, 6U percent of the household labour is 


supplied by the operator, 16 percent is supplied by the spouse, 


and 12 percent is supplied by children. Two-thirds of the work 


was on-tarm and one-third was off-farm. 


(5) 


The tarm/nontarm labour allocation pattern shows significant 


ditterences by sex ot the household member. Amond male 


tehesd 


We recognize that some individuals classified to an aaricul- 
tural occupation would work part-time off the farm and 
Similarly, some individuals classitied to a nonaaricuitural 
occupation would work part-time on the farm. Ute S10. 
possible, to, determine whether, on Dalance, agareqate nours 
ALCL IDULEO econ canmn WOrk Or. to “Ooff—-tarm work would be 
overstated or understated. - 


mo 


Table 6. Proportion of Agricultural Labour Force 
who are members of households of operators of “family farms"(1), 
within each sex and class of worker group, 

Canada, 1981 


SOK te a nn es ee oe ad 
Self-employed Paid Unpaid Total 
worker worker family 
worker 
xk kepDercent*** 

Male 87 32 92 64 
Female 94 42 98 69 
Total 88 34 96 65 


ources: Canada. Statistics Canada. LABOUR FORCE - OCCUPATION 
BY DEMOGRAPHIC AND EDUCATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS, 
1981 Census of Population (cat. no. 92-917) 
Canada. Statistics Canada. Unpublished tabulations from 
the 1981 Agriculture-Population Linkage 
1) “Family farms" refers to proprietorships, partnerships, and 
family corporations. Excluded are institutions, community pastures, 
Hutterite colonies, non-family corporations, and miscellaneous types 


such as estates and trusts. 
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operators, three-quarters of their work is agricultural and one- 
quarter is off the farm (Figure 9 and Table 7), whereas female 
spouses split their work between agriculture (57%) and off-farm 
employment (Figure 10 and Table 7). Male children allocated 
Slightly more than half of their labour (55 percent) to agricul- 
tural work while female children allocated over three-quarters 


(78 percent) of their labour to non-agricultural occupations. 


4.2. OFF-FARM WORK PARTICIPATION PATTERNS 


Participation in off-farm work is defined by an individual 
receiving employment earnings (i.e., wages and salaries or non- 
farm self-employment income), where his or her usual place of 


work is not "at home, = (6) 


In 1981, 29 percent of the operators reported off-farm work 
and 29 percent of the spouses of operators reported off-farm work 
(Table 8). In 17 percent of the farm families, children of the 
farm operator work off the farm. In total, 53 percent of 
Canadian farm families depend on off-farm earnings contributed 


either by the operator, or by the spouse, or by one or more 


toy This last criterion represents an attempt to exclude farm 


family members who receive wages for working on the family 
farn. 
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Distribution of Male Hours 
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Figure 9 
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Distribution of Female Hours 
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Figure 10 
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children, or by any combination of these. However, for a large 
group (47 percent), off-farm earnings are not a factor in family 
economic welfare. The detailed distribution of census-farm 


operator families is as follows: 


- 47 percent have neither the operator nor the spouse nor any 
children working off the farm; 

- 13 percent have only the spouse working off the farm; 

- 13 percent have only the operator working off the farm; 

- 10 percent have both the operator and spouse working off the 
farm; 

- 8 percent have only (one or more) children working off the 
farm; 

- 3 percent for each: spouse and children working off-farm, 
operator and children working off-farm, operator and spouse 


and children working off-farm (Figure 11). 


These patterns vary significantly among farms of different 
sizes, in terms of gross farm sales. In 1981, 25 percent of all 
census-farms had less than $5,318 gross sales (Ehrensaft et al., 
1984). For these small holdings, 75 percent report at least one 


family member with off-farm work. At the other end of the scale, 


oe 


Family Off-farm Work Pattern 


no one 
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ue spouse only 


= oper only 


MM oper + spse 


Figure 11 
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for farms with gross sales from $56,000 through to $399,999, °7? 


two-thirds of the families have no family member with off-farm 
work. If they do report off-farm work, it is a case of "spouse 
only" or “child(ren) only" “with somemott—-farm workin (Onwy, poeor 16 
percent of the operators in this gross sales range reported off- 


farm work. 


The case where the "operator only" works off the farm is 
four times more predominant for small farms under $5,318 sales 
than for any other sales class. On larger farms, the operator is 
much less Jdlikely to “participate sin- off—-tarm work, eitherepby 
her/himself or with other family members. If a family member 
works off the farm on larger farms, it is likely to be the spouse 


or a child. 


These findings show a complex pattern of on-farm/off-farm 
labour allocation. Generally, there is less likelihood of off- 
farm work participation by farm family members on larger farms. 
The complexity of the labour allocation patterns becomes evident 
when the type of family member is considered. The wide diversity 
of farm families jin» terms of their eon-farm/olbi-farm aabour 


7 
oo In 1981, 25 percent of all census-farms reported gross sales 


of $56,000 or greater, accounting for 74 percent of aggre- 
gate gross sales. One percent of census-farms reported 
sales of $400,000 or more and provide 19 percent of gross 
Sales. Thus, tarms Vins themso6-000 to «S399, 000erangesti.6.) 
the 75th to 98th percentile) represent 24 percent of the 
farms and 55 percent of aggregate gross sales. 
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allocation patterns means that there is no such thing as an 


"average" farm family. 


4.3. CONTRIBUTION OF OFF'-FARM WORK T1(0 FARM FAMILY INCOME 


When tarmers are asked why they combine tarm and oft-tarm 


work, thelr responses can be classified into two aroups: fijia 
desire to maintain or supplement tamily income and (2) a prefer- 
ence for rural living (Hollman 1979, Appendix D). Oftf-farm work 


by the operator, the spouse and the children provided 35 percent 
Cima chiegm cOtal@etarmentamilyelincome “ine lo9sie(Table 9), sbutethe 
contribution to family income varies considerably depending upon 
which family member and how many family members report off-farm 
earnings. The proportion of total family income coming from off- 
farm earnings (Table 9) should be considered jointly with the 
proportion ot tamilies reporting each otf-farm work pattern 


(Tabileg3)* 


For laraqer tarms (with gross sales or $56,00U or over), ott- 
tarm.earninas contributed only 12 percent otf total tamily income 
on average a? Theretore, amonaq farms that produce the bulk of 


agricultural sales, ott-farm earnings are not a large factor in 


(3) Recall that 25 percent of census-farms in 1981 had sales of 


$56,000 or more and accounted for 74 of the aggregate gross 
sales. 
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the total family income. HGWevera EWwitnhin this qroup of larger 
tarms, ott-rarm work 1S important tor a small qroup ot families. 
For example, on 15 percent of these farms, the "spouse only" 
works ott the tarm (Table 8) and contributes 27 percent of the 


family income (‘Table 9). 


For tamilies with farms under $56,000 gross sales, off-farm 
earnings on average contribute 45 percent of the total family 
income. Here again, otf-farm earnings are very important tor a 
Ssmalheqroup ot taminiesis \ifor example, ‘both the operator and the 
spousé work off the farm on about 10 percent of the tarms with 
QOS S*svlesmuesoms sana goto, UUU Beandwertnelrm) carningss provides 


percent ot total family income. 


4.4. IN SUMMARY 


Over half (60%) of all tarm families' agqagqreqate hours of 
work are contributed by farm operators; three-quarters of their 
hours are worked in agriculture, while the remaining 25% are 
worked off-farm. Spouses work 16% of the total aggregate 
household hours, but their work is split almost equally between 
on- and oftt-tarm work. Children contribute 12% to the aggregate 
poole Of me lavouUmmEnomes Ulenouseholdsmembers, and male children are 
more likely to work tnese hours in agriculture (55%) than are 


temale children (22%). 


Sf 


Off-farm work is one means by which farm families can 
supplement their income from tarmind. As miqht be expected, 
therefore, participation in oft-farm work is more characteristic 
ot tarms with lower aqross sales than those with hiagher gross 
sales. However, while tnis relationship is most pronounced for 
tarm operators, it 1s jess evident among spouses ot operators. 
Furthermore, it 1S non-existent amona cnoitdren® whosemortoranm 


work participation is unattected by size ot aross saies. 


AS well, the qeneral relationship between size ot qross 
sales and ort-farm work shouid not be exaaqqerated. Even amona 
tarms with relatively large gross sales -- where the average 
percentage ot total tamily income derived trom off-farm sources 
1s only 12%, there are some (15%) in this sales class where 
"spouse-onlv" off-farm work provided 27% of the total family 
income in 1980. Nor should the qeneral relationship be regarded 
as a unitorm pattern, without sianiticant variation. Amona farms 
with relatively low gross sales, where otf-tarm work provides an 
average or 45% of total family income, there are those (10%) 
wnere both the operator and the spouse work oft-tarm and derive 


almost ali (88%) of their total tamily income from this source. 
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9. CONCLUSIONS AND FUR'THER RESEARCH [SSUES 


Current “levels ot" participation in oft-tarm work by tarm 
family members miqht be viewed as part of an historical trend 
toward greater integration of the tarm enterprise and ot the tarm 
family with the non-farm economy. Over time, farm enterprises 
have sold larqer shares of their produce. As well, larger shares 
of their output have been based on cash inputs and, at least 
Since the last war, there is a trend towards a greater relative 


rellance on borrowed capital and paid labour. 9? 


From the point ot view ot the farm tamily, income from off- 
farm investments and income from off-farm iobs are both becoming 
reiatively more Important contributors to tarm tamilyv income. 
Ort-tarm work contributes 35 percent of total tarm tamily income, 
on average. Amondq tamilies on the lLarqer farms which produce the 
bulk of aaqricultural output, however, otf-tarm earnings are not a 
major tactor--contributing only 12 vercent of total tamily income 
Grr LOSS Nonetheless, for tarms with either relatively small or 
larqe gross sales, there is considerable variation in the 


percentage of total income earned from off-farm work. 


(3) Although it should be remembered that it is unclear whether 


increases in paid labour are attributable to non-family or 
tamily paid labour. 
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Canadian family farms have always interacted with "off-farm" 
markets. The purpose of this paper has been to assess whether 
primary agriculture has become increasingly integrated with the 
“off-farm economy" and ‘whether participation in the "off-farm 


labour market" can be understood in this context. 


To conduct these assessments, we have proposed that it is 
necessary to analyze the characteristics of the farm enterprise 
separately from those of the farm family. Many “off-farm" 
factors impact upon the enterprise and the family. We have 
suggested that one of these--high interest rates--has had a 
negative impact on farm business income while simultaneously 
having a positive impact on the income of some farm families. 
This observation confirms the need to analyze enterprise charac- 
teristics separately from those of the farm family, for the 
interaction of these “off-farm" factors may affect the behaviour 


of farm family members in complex ways. 


Some analysts view macro-trends in off-farm work participa- 
tion as indicators of the desire to acquire capital for farm 
expansion or of the need to maintain family income levels. 
Although these are important indices, off-farm work participation 
patterns are complex. Conclusions drawn from such indices should 
be tempered by a consideration of several other factors, in- 
cluding the place of farm families in the farm structure. When 


participation in off-farm work by farm family members is consi- 
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dered in terms of the structure of agriculture production, as: 
defined by size of gross farm sales, at least two conclusions are 
evident. The tirst conclusion is that there is no "average" 
Canadian farm enterprise, for there is a wide diversity of farm 
sizes. Farm families have varying deqrees of dependence on off- 
farm sources for income, either from interest or from off-farm 
work. Averages often mask complex behaviours and trends. The 
second conclusion is that there is no "“average" Canadian farm 
family, for on-farm/off-farm labour allocation patterns of farm 
families are also diverse. Farm size does influence the overall 
level of family off-farm work. At the same time, however, the 
tendency of various farm family members to engage in off-farm 


work appears to be only partly related to farm size. 


These conclusions underscore the need for further research 
and discussion. What are the principal factors which are related 
to the diversity of the off-farm work patterns of all farm family 
members? If the tendency of operators’ spouses to engage in off- 
farm work is only partly related to farm size, what are the other 
factors associated with this? Can models developed for the 
operator (eg. Bollman, 1979) be used to explain the off-farm work 
DaruLcloat 1 OnmormespOUuseSsmandscniidren?: Is there an important 
interaction between the extent to which farm operators and their 
spouses participate in off-farm work? To what extent are these 
interactions mediated or required by the characteristics of the 


Sncer0Lr ise met moo LOSsesaleSemor mayor enterprise type? 
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Furthermore, to what extent do ioe ei arn labour market" factors, 
such as relative wage rates and demand for particular occupa- 
tions, influence off-farmeworks patterns: Since ultimately the 
size of the farm enterprise may be determined simultaneously with 
the on-farm/off-farm allocation of labour, can the fundamental 
factors which explain the on-farm/off-farm allocation of labour 


be identified? 
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